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FOREWORD 


“One  picture  is  worth  ten  thousand  words,”  runs  an  ancient 
Chinese  proverb.  Educational  leaders  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  appreciate  the  force  of  the  truth  underlying  this  thought.  The 
Pictorial  History  of  California  is  published  in  the  belief  that 
it  will  be  not  only  interesting  but  distinctly  educational  as  well. 

The  aim  has  been  not  to  prepare  a history  of  California 
profusely  illustrated  but  to  collect  such  pictures  as  will  them- 
selves with  proper  explanatory  material  constitute  a fairly  complete 
history.  Great  care,  therefore,  has  been  taken  to  select  pictures 
that  adequately  and  artistically  represent  the  various  episodes 
in  California  history.  While  each  picture,  with  the  accompanying 
text,  may  be  taken  as  a separate  unit,  its  value  is  greatly  increased 
when  it  is  considered  in  relation  to  the  whole  series. 

Every  picture  has  been  carefully  selected  for  both  historical 
accuracy  and  pictorial  value.  There  have  been  cases,  however, 
when  the  one  has  had  to  give  way  to  the  other,  for  not  all 
pictures  possess  both  qualities.  Attention  is  called  to  the  need 
of  discrimination  in  the  use  of  material  selected  from  such  a 
wide  field;  a contemporary  photograph,  for  instance,  is  of  greater 
historical  value  than  an  imaginative  painting  of  later  date. 

The  naratives  have  been  carefully  prepared  to  supply  the 
demand  for  a simple  history,  free  from  technical  features.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  describe  each  picture  so  as  to  aid  in 
determining  the  degree  of  its  historical  value. 

The  Pictorial  History  of  California  was  planned  by  Edward 
Mayer,  Secretary,  Department  of  Visual  Instruction,  University  of 
California  Extension  Division,  and  compiled  and  edited  by  Owen 
C.  Coy,  Ph.  D.,  Director,  California  State  Historical  Association. 
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6.  Indian  Hut  of  Tule  Mats,  Tulare  Lake 

In  this  type  of  dwelling  made  by  Taliche  Indians  of  the  Tulare  Lake  region,  tule  mats  were  the  material  used  in 
construction.  These  mats  were  carefully  woven  so  as  to  provide  protection  not  only  from  the  hot  sunshine  but  from  the 
rains  as  well. 


9.  Baskets  Used  in  Grinding  and  Making  Acorn  Meal 

When  the  acorns  were  needed  for  food  they  were  ground  into  flour  by  the 
Indian  women.  A funnel  shaped  basket  as  shown  in  the  picture,  was  placed  over 
a large  stone  in  the  floor  of  the  dwelling.  This  basket  was  substantially  con- 
structed of  strong  materials.  It  was  usually  about  four  or  five  inches  deep  and 
sixteen  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top.  With  this  basket  held  between  her  knees 
the  woman  pounded  the  acorns  into  a fine  flour  through  use  of  a pestle.  By 
means  of  a shallow  basket  the  fine  meal  was  separated  from  the  coarser  which 
was  worked  over  again. 
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Courtesy  Department  of  Ethnology,  University  of  California 

12.  Closely  Twined  Conical  Burden  Baskets 

These  baskets,  the  work  of  the  Pomo  Indians  of  Mendocino  County, 
although  made  for  carrying  heavy  burdens,  are  nevertheless  not  lacking  in 
artistic  workmanship.  The  first  five  are  diagonally  twined,  the  sixth  is  plain 
twined.  Geometrical  figures  are  employed  in  all  of  them.  In  the  first  two  are 
diagonally  arranged  triangles  with  zigzags  between.  In  Nos.  3 and  5 white 
rhomboids  separate  the  triangles.  In  No.  4 the  triangles  are  repeated  in  hori- 
zontal rows.  In  No.  6 zigzags  and  broken  lines  are  used. 


Courtesy  Department  of  Ethnology,  University  of  California 


14.  Coiled  Baskets  of  Mendocino  Indians 

Tlie  Indians  of  Humboldt  and  Siskiyou  counties  made  their  baskets  by 
twining  but  the  Mendocino  (Porno)  and  other  Indians  further  south  constructed 
theirs  by  a coiling  process.  The  shape  and  the  designs  used  in  basket  construc- 
tion are  of  great  variety.  The  first  basket  (No.  1)  is  spheroidal  with  triangles  as 
decorative  features.  Number  2 is  a flaring  funnel  shaped  basket  with  triangles 
in  another  form.  In  No.  3 we  have  a third  shape  with  both  triangles  and  rec- 
tangles. The  human  figure  in  No.  4 and  the  cross  in  No.  6 suggest  European 
influence. 


© University  of  California  Extension  Division 
Department  of  Visual  Instruction 
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15.  Indian  Baskets 

On  the  left  is  a papoose  basket  used  for  the  Indian  child  much  as  a modern 
mother  uses  a bassinet.  It  was  made  of  open  work.  Stout  hazel  twigs  were 
used  for  the  back  of  the  basket.  About  every  four  inches  a chain  of  two  or  three 
rows  tied  these  pieces  together.  The  child  was  securely  wrapped  and  placed  in 
this  basket  which  could  be  carried  on  the  back,  set  up  in  view  of  the  mother,  or 
laid  down. 

On  the  right  is  a tray  for  serving  salmon.  This  was  a disk  of  open  work 
nearly  flat  but  with  a slight  concave  effect  produced  by  drawing  the  outer  rounds 
of  chains  more  tightly  than  the  rest.  It  was  constructed  of  heavy  hazel  twigs. 
The  butts  were  joined  at  the  center.  Other  hazel  twigs  were  twined  in  spirals 
around  the  first  as  ribs. 


© University  of  C 


16.  Starting  Knots  for  Indian  Baskets 

The  technique  of  basket  construction  shows  much  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
Indian  worker.  We  have  here  a variety  of  knots  used  in  starting  the  baskets. 
In  No.  1 two  pairs  of  warp  sticks  are  crossed,  the  weft  elements  being  passed 
diagonally  to  the  warp  sticks.  In  No.  2 the  weft  elements  form  a cross  with  arms 
parallel  to  warp  sticks.  In  No.  3 twining  is  the  only  fastening  used.  No.  4 is 
similar  to  No.  1 except  that  two  pairs  of  warp  sticks  are  used  for  one  of  the 
parts.  Nos.  5 and  6 are  illustrative  of  the  use  of  four  and  three  warp  sticks. 
No.  7 shows  a complicated  lattice  twining  used  for  baby  baskets.  No.  8 shows  a 
warp  used  in  finishing.  No.  9 shows  a starting  knot  in  which  the  warp  sticks 
are  first  joined  by  twining  and  then  crossed. 


© University  of  California  Extension  Division 
Department  of  Visual  Instruction 
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Courtesy  Department  of  Ethnology,  University  of  California 

17.  A Basket  in  the  Making 

The  Indians  displayed  ingenuity  and  artistic  skill  both  in  basket  construc- 
tion and  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  the  materials  used.  This  picture 
shows  some  of  the  basket  materials.  For  the  warp  hazel  twigs  were  used  when 
available,  for  the  woof,  in  starting  the  baskets,  the  Indians  used  strands  of 
willow  or  roots  of  sugar  pine,  spruce,  or  redwood.  The  root  fibers  were  wrapped 
with  colored  grasses.  The  favorite  colors  were  red,  yellow,  and  black.  The  black 
was  obtained  from  the  maiden  hair  fern  or  by  burying  the  materials  in  black 
mud.  Alder  bark  furnished  the  red;  it  was  chewed  and  the  fibers  were  drawn 
through  the  mouth.  For  the  yellow  a lichen  was  used. 

We  have  fibers  split  from  roots  of  pine  or  spruce  (2)  ; the  hazel  twigs 
used  for  the  ribs  of  the  basket  (3) ; filaments  from  the  leaves  of  bear  grass  (4)  ; 
and  filaments  of  maiden  hair  fern  (5). 


Pictorial  History  op  California  © University  of  California  Extension  Division 
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18.  Stone  Implements  Used  by  the  Indians 

The  Indians  of  California  before  their  contact  with  the  white  man  did  not 
have  knowledge  of  the  use  of  metals,  nor  did  they  polish  their  implements  except 
in  a very  crude  manner. 

This  picture  shows  a number  of  stone  implements  used  by  the  Klamath 
Lake  and  Modoc  Indians  of  northeastern  California.  Nos.  1 and  2 are  mullers 
used  in  grinding  food  in  shallow  vessels.  Mortars  (No.  6)  and  pestles  (Nos. 
3 and  I)  were  commonly  used.  They  are  to  be  found  in  various  other  parts  of 
the  state.  The  maul  (No.  8)  measured  five  to  six  inches  in  diameter  and  ten 
inches  in  length.  It  was  used  in  driving  elkhorn  or  mountain  mahogany  wedges 
for  splitting  trees.  Stone  sinkers  (No.  7)  were  used  to  weight  down  the  nets 
when  fishing.  No.  9 is  an  arrow  straightener  of  stone ; No.  5 is  one  of  wood. 
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21.  The  White  Deer  Skin  Dance 

The  White  Deer  Skin  Dance  was  a special  feature  of  the  Hoopa  Indians. 
Before  the  intrusion  of  the  white  man  this  dance  was  held  every  year  in  August 
or  September.  It  is  still  held  occasionally,  but  the  younger  men  are  not  con- 
vinced of  its  value.  The  ceremony  consumed  several  days  with  dances  at  various 
sacred  places  along  the  river  and  at  Bald  Hill.  The  costumes  for  the  dance  were 
specially  prepared.  The  man  in  the  center  of  the  picture  was  the  singer.  The 
dancers  in  the  line  behind  have  deer  skins  partly  stuffed  and  mounted  on  poles. 
Several  are  shown  to  be  white  or  albino  deer.  These  are  very  scarce  and  the 
skins  were  probably  handed  down  for  several  generations.  They  must  not  be 
sold  or  traded.  In  the  intervals  between  the  dances  the  priest  or  old  man  relates 
to  the  people  the  stories  of  former  days  and  of  the  laws  they  should  observe  with 
care.  The  ceremony  ends  with  a dance  in  which  all  the  braves  participate. 


© University  of  Oalifornia  Extension  Division 
Department  of  Visual  Instruction 
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23.  Christopher  Columbus 

Columbus  was  an  Italian  born  at  Genoa,  1441.  He  married  the  daughter  of 
a Portuguese  governor  of  Porto  Santa  and  thus  came  to  know  of  the  remarkable 
explorations  of  the  Portuguese  along  the  African  coast.  He  studied  and  came 
to  believe  that  he  could  sail  west  and  reach  the  coast  of  Asia.  Furthermore,  he 
had  the  courage  to  trust  his  knowledge  and  resolved  to  carry  explorations 
westward. 


' 


24.  Columbus  and  the  Franciscan  Friar 
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29.  A Manila  Galleon 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  Spain’s  vessels  made  the  voyage 
to  the  Philippine  Islands  by  way  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  California  coast. 
The  first  trading  voyage  was  in  1566,  and  from  that  time  the  trip  was  made 
annually  for  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  vessels  were  often  small, 
as  shown  here,  because  the  jealousies  of  the  Spanish  merchants  would  not 
allow  larger  ships  nor  too  much  freedom  to  compete  with  the  merchants  of  the 
home  country.  Returning  from  the  Philippines  the  Spaniards  sailed  eastward 
across  the  North  Pacific  until  they  approached  Cape  Mendocino  and  then  turned 
southward  to  Mexico.  It  was  partly  to  assist  these  vessels  to  find  a port  of 
refuge  that  Monterey  Bay  and  other  California  ports  were  discovered  and 
explored. 


© University  of  California  Extension  Division 
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34.  California  Was  Once  Thought  to  be  an  Island 

Before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  (1540),  Spanish  navigators  had 
explored  the  upper  end  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  thus  discovering  that  Lower 
California  is  a peninsula.  The  map  of  Drake ’s  voyage  shows  this  quite  clearly. 
About  1632,  however,  a book  was  published  containing  a map,  probably  by  Henry 
Briggs,  showing  California  as  an  island.  This  mistaken  idea  had  become  well 
established  by  1702,  when  it  was  disproved  by  Father  Kino.  Father  Kino  was 
anxious  to  find  a land  route  from  the  missions  of  southern  Arizona  to  those  of 
Lower  California.  Even  after  his  explorations,  maps  still  showed  California 
an  island. 
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New  Bay 


Drawing  by  Walter  Francis  From  Original  in  Bancroft  Library 


37.  Many  of  Portola’s  Men  Were  Too  111  to  Walk 

The  trip  of  Portola  and  his  men  had  been  carried  out  under  the  greatest 
of  hardships.  Many  had  died  of  scurvy  and  had  been  buried  at  San  Diego. 
Others,  although  really  not  fit  for  travel,  had  pushed  on  north  to  find  the  Port 
of  Monterey.  The  sick  were  being  carried  in  improvised  stretchers  as  shown  in 
this  picture  when  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  was  discovered. 
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38.  Anza,  Founder  of  San  Francisco 

One  of  the  foremost  characters  during  the  days  of  Spanish  California  was 
Jnan  Bautista  de  Anza.  If  Spain  was  to  hold  California  she  must  have  colonists. 
Furthermore,  there  was  needed  a more  direct  route  from  the  older  and  more 
flourishing  provinces  of  Sonora  and  Hew  Mexico.  Anza,  commander  of  the 
presidio  at  Tubac,  now  in  Arizona,  helped  supply  this  need.  Twice  he  crossed 
the  deserts  and  mountains  to  California.  The  second  time  he  brought  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  colonists  who  founded  San  Francisco.  This  picture  is  based  upon 
an  oil  portrait  made  in  1774. 


39.  The  Anza  Expedition  on  the  March 

The  great  American  immigration  to  California  took  place  in  1849  and  1850. 
Seventy-five  years  before  that  time,  in  1775,  Juan  Bautista  de  Anza  led  a colony 
of  Spanish  men,  women,  and  children  across  the  mountains  and  deserts  from 
Arizona  to  California.  His  party  consisted  at  first  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
people  but  three  more  were  born  on  the  way.  These  people  became  the  first 
settlers  in  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose. 
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41.  Point  Reyes  Lighthouse 

Modern  navigation  is  made  less  dangerous  by  the  use  of  delicate  instru- 
ments. Charts,  fog  signals,  and  lighthouses  warn  the  navigator  of  possible 
dangers.  The  early  explorers  had  not  this  help  but  risked  their  lives  every  mile 
they  traveled.  The  lighthouses  along  the  California  coast  were  first  established 
by  the  United  States  government  after  1851.  Point  Reyes  light  was  built 
in  1870. 


42.  Father  Junipero  Serra 

Miguel  Jose  Serra,  born  in  1713  on  the  Island  of  Mallorca,  early  became  a 
Franciscan  friar,  assuming  the  name  of  Junipero.  He  came  to  Mexico  in  1719 
and  to  Alta  California  with  Portola  in  1769.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the 
California  Missions.  Nine  missions  were  founded  by  him.  He  died  at  Carmel 
Mission,  August  28,  1784,  and  is  buried  in  the  mission  church.  This  picture  is 
said  to  represent  Father  Serra  faithfully.  The  original  was  painted  from  life 
in  1773  and  hung  for  many  years  in  the  College  of  San  Fernando,  Mexico. 


© University  of  California  Extension  Division 
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44.  San  Diego  Mission 

San  Diego  Mission  was  founded  July  16, 1769.  It  is  now  almost  completely 
in  ruins.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  a picture  of  it  as  it  was  while  the  tower  still 
stood.  It  seems  probable  that  San  Diego  had  a tower  similar  to  the  one  shown 
here.  The  original  of  this  picture  was  made  in  1858.  The  church,  the  remains 
of  which  are  to  be  seen,  was  built  in  1813. 


47.  Campanile  at  San  Antonia  De  Pala 

The  bell  towers  of  the  missions  are  of  two  types.  One  is  that  of  the  square 
terraced  tower  as  seen  at  San  Luis  Rey,  Santa  Barbara,  Carmel,  and  elsewhere ; 
the  other  is  that  of  the  flat  wall  with  arched  openings.  This  tower  of  Pala  is  an 
example  of  the  latter  type. 
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49.  Niche  and  Holy  Water  Font,  Pala  Mission 

This  picture  is  a closer  view  of  the  hand  work  of  the  neophytes  in  the 
interior  of  the  chapel  at  Pala.  Especially  noteworthy  are  the  decorations  on 
the  adobe  walls,  the  brass  vessel  for  holy  water  and  the  irregular  tile  floor. 
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Tlie  activities  of  the  mission  were  largely  carried  on  in  the  patio  or  court  which  was  enclosed  by  the  mission  build- 
ings. The  court  at  San  Juan  Capistrano  measured  approximately  two  hundred  feet  each  way  and  was  entirely 
surrounded  by  great  arches. 
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57.  Ruins  of  Soap  Vats  at  San  Gabriel 


Tlie  missions  were  great  industrial  as  well  as  religious  institutions.  From 
their  great  herds  enormous  quantities  of  tallow  and  hides  were  gathered  for 
trade  with  the  “Boston  vessels”  (New  England  ships)  that  came  around  the 
Horn.  At  San  Gabriel  great  soap  works  were  built.  A companion  of  Jedediah 
Smith  describes  these  as  he  saw  them  in  1827 : “The  soap  factory  consists  of  four 
large  cisterns  or  boilers  that  will  hold  from  2000  to  2500  gallons,  each  . . . there 
is  a large  iron  patt  or  kittle,  fixed  in  the  bottom  where  the  fire  strikes  to  set  them 
boiling.  ...” 
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toration  or  repair.  The  church  shown  here  is  probably  one  built  after  1812.  A church  of  adobe  and  tiles  dedicated  m 
December,  1806,  was  so  badly  damaged  by  the  earthquake  of  1812  that  reconstruction  was  considered  necessary. 

Although  efforts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  restore  or  repair  this  mission,  the  church  proper  is  still  in 
bad  condition.  The  dwelling  house  is  in  much  better  state  of  repair. 


This  rear  view  of  the  mission  gives  an  excellent,  idea  of  the  construction  of  the  mission  guadrangle.  In  the  fore- 
ground is  a pit  equipped  with  apparatus  for  lifting  adobe  earth  for  making  bricks  and  tiles.  At  the  extreme  left  is  a 
pile  of  those  bricks.  This  photograph  was  taken  during  the  seventies. 


Mission  Santa  Barbara,  damaged  by  the  earthquake  of  1925,  had  been  preserved  in  all  its  grandeur  through  the 
century  and  a half  since  its  founding.  It  was  established  December  4, 1786,  by  Father  Lasuen.  The  Presidio  of  Santa 
Barbara  was  also  founded  at  the  same  time.  The  church  that  now  stands  was  begun  in  1815  and  dedicated  September 
10,  1820,  to  replace  one  damaged  in  the  earthquake  of  1812. 


t 
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This  photograph  shows  the  Santa  Barbara  Mission  at  a very  interesting  period.  Later  developments  have  removed 
many  ruined  buildings  and  walls  and  have  crowded  a modern  city  close  up  to  the  very  mission  doors.  In  the  rear  to  the 
left  may  still  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  Indian  village,  which  in  1803  helped  to  house  some  eighteen  hundred  neophytes. 


mission  abandoned  after  1812. 


Earthquakes  have  not  been  the  most  destructive  forces  in  the  reduction  of 
old  missions  to  ruins.  Less  spectacular  but  more  persistent  and  therefore  more 
harmful  has  been  the  constant  action  of  the  winters’  rains  against  unprotected 
adobe  walls. 


70.  La  Purisima  Mission  in  Later  Days 
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In  addition  to  the  twenty-one  missions  there  were  many  sub-missions  or  assist encias  where  the  padre  performed 
the  services  of  the  church  at  stated  intervals.  One  of  these  was  at  Santa  Margarita.  The  ruins  of  substantial  stone 
and  mortar  are  shown  here. 


Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Soledad  (Our  Lady  of  Solitude)  was  the  name  given  to  a mission  established  in  the  Salinas 
Valley  between  Monterey  and  San  Antonio.  It  was  founded  by  Father  Lasuen,  October  9,  1791.  Soledad  was  never  a 
very  large  mission  as  compared  with  some  of  the  others.  At  its  largest  in  1805  it  had  but  725  neophytes.  Governor 
Jose  Joaquin  de  Arrillaga  was  buried  in  this  mission  church  in  1814.  Soledad  brought  water  in  an  aqueduct  a distance 
of  fifteen  miles.  Horses  in  great  numbers  were  raised  at  this  mission. 


Was  Not 


Plate  No.  79  is  Mission  Santa  Cruz 

Plate  No.  80  for  Mission  San  Juan  Bautista 


was  completed  in  1812.  Originally  it  had  a dome  over  the  belfry.  This  was  badly  injured  in  an  earthquake  of  1836. 
A wooden  spire  was  later  built  to  replace  the  dome,  but  recently  the  dome-like  structure  has  been  restored.  This  etch- 
ing shows  the  mission  before  the  wooden  steeple  had  been  erected. 


errata: 


84.  Mission  San  Francisco 


The  Californian  lived  on  his  horse  and  was  an  expert  with  the  lasso  or  lariat  of  rawhide.  With  this  he  could 
catch  the  horns  or  the  leg  of  a running  steer  and  throw  him  to  the  ground.  His  horse  was  also  well  trained  and  knew 
how  to  brace  himself  so  as  not  to  be  thrown  by  the  sudden  strain. 


John  Bidwell,  who  came  to  California  in  1841,  describes  a harvest  scene  in  an  interesting  manner.  In  the  fields 
Indians  equipped,  some  with  sickles,  some  with  knives,  others  with  implements  made  of  scrap-iron  or  even  of  wood, 
would  be  seen  gathering  grain.  This  would  be  piled  in  a heap  in  the  center  of  a high  adobe  corral.  Wild  horses  were 
then  driven  in  and  made  wilder  by  the  Indian  yells  and  within  an  hour  would  have  the  straw  ground  to  bits.  Bidwell 
says  he  saw  two  thousand  bushels  of  grain  thus  threshed  in  a single  hour. 


Until  just  before  the  American  Conquest,  there  were  no  vehicles  in  California  except  ox-carts.  When  Governor 
Micheltorena  came  to  California  in  1843,  he  brought  as  an  ambulance  a one-horse  spring  wagon.  But  in  California,  he 
found  no  harness.  Two  mounted  vaqueros  were  pressed  into  service.  They  lashed  the  shafts  to  their  saddles  and  pro- 
ceeded in  regular  California  style. 


98.  Wash  Day  on  the  Rancho 

To  do  her  washing  the  California  housewife  of  a century  ago  had  to  travel 
to  a creek  or  a river.  It  was  customary,  therefore,  to  hold  back  the  articles  that 
might  need  laundering  until  the  accumulation  justified  the  trouble.  When  wash- 
ing time  occurred,  all  the  clothes  including  those  of  the  neighbors,  were  gathered 
up,  piled  on  a carreta  and  taken  to  the  place  for  washing.  Here  the  family 
resided  for  a time.  When  after  a few  days  the  wash  was  all  done  they  returned 
home.  A young  calf  was  slaughtered  and  a feast  accompanied  by  song  and  dance 
closed  the  occasion. 
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111.  Mount  Lassen  in  Eruption,  1914 

Mount  Lassen  in  Tehama  County  is  the  only  active  volcano  in  continental 
United  States.  For  many  years  after  the  coming  of  the  Americans,  it  lav 
dormant  although  hot  springs  were  in  evidence  as  upon  many  other  California 
mountains.  In  1914  it  suddenly  renewed  its  activities  as  shown  in  this  photo- 
graph. The  mountain  was  named  for  Peter  Lassen,  a Danish  pioneer  who 
arrived  in  California  about  1840. 


Pictorial  History  or  California 


118.  James  Marshall,  the  Discoverer  of  Gold 

James  Wilson  Marshall  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  October  8,  1810.  As  a 
boy  he  learned  the  trade  of  wheelwright  from  his  father.  He  came  across  the 
plains  to  Oregon  and  thence  to  California  in  1845.  He  had  a part  in  the  Bear 
Flag  revolt  and  served  in  the  Mexican  War. 

From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  California  he  was  closely  associated  with 
John  A.  Sutter  and  New  Helvetia.  In  August,  1847,  the  two  men  signed  a 
partnership  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and  operating  a lumber  mill.  It 
was  while  building  this  mill  that  Marshall  discovered  the  gold.  Marshall  died 
at  Kelsey,  El  Dorado  County,  in  1885. 
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Iii  the  hold  of  a ship  bringing  emigrants  around  the  Horn,  the  chart  of  the  trip  is  spread  upon  the  table 
and  all  take  part  in  reckoning  the  ship’s  location. 


129.  In  the  Buffalo  Country 

The  buffalo  on  the  western  plains  were  an  important  factor  before  they  were 
finally  exterminated  by  the  advance  of  civilization.  The  first  European  to  dis- 
cover those  strange  beasts  was  probably  the  Spaniard  Coronado  who  in  1541 
made  a journey  northeast  from  New  Mexico  to  a country  where  he  found  “lump 
backed  cows.  ’ ’ The  trapper,  trader,  and  western  emigrant  welcomed  the  buffalo 
as  they  assured  them  of  a plenteous  supply  of  fresh  meat.  The  careless  manner 
in  which  those  noble  beasts  were  slaughtered  for  sport  or  for  their  hides  was 
most  unfortunate. 
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The  emigrants  experienced  long  weary  marches,  mountains  without  roads,  deserts  without  water,  and  Hostile 
Indians  along  the  way.  When  in  danger  from  Indians  the  wagons  were  brought  together  in  a circle  with  the  people 
and  stock  within  the  enclosure  for  protection. 


photograph  shows  this  town  about  1875. 


is  here  round  m a short  distance  ot  sixty  miles.  The  high  mountains  between  Death  Valley  and  the  ocean  take  nearly 
all  the  moisture  from  the  clouds  so  that  this  valley  is  practically  rainless.  The  emigrants  who  crossed  the  valley  in 
1849  gave  it  the  name  it  now  retains  because  of  their  severe  experiences. 


We  now  think  of  mining  as  an  industry  requiring  great  capital  and  costly  machinery.  So  it  is,  for  obtaining  gold  now 
is  costly.  In  the  days  of  ’49  the  methods  were  crude. 


142.  Flume  on  the  Yuba  River 


144.  Flutter  Wheel  on  the  Tuolumne 


GOOD  NEWS 


FOR 


NEW  GOODS, 

PROVISIONS,  TOOLS, 

CtOTHIWC,  Ac.  AC. 

GREAT  BARGAINS! 


it  ran  n 11  Mine,  it  tiii:  lit:  tut  on  ti 


"j 


A superior  Lot  of  New,  Valuable  and  most  DESIRABLE  GOODS  for  Miners  and  for 
residents  also.  Among  them  arc  the  following : 

STAPLE  PROVISIONS  AND  STORES. 

Pork,  Flour,  Bread,  Beef,  Hams,  Mackerel,  Sugar,  Molasses,  Coffee,  Teas,  Butter  & 
Cheese,  Pickles,  Beans,  Peas,  Rice,  Chocolate,  Spices,  Salt,  Soap,  Vinegar,  &«. 

EXTRA  PROVISIONS  AND  STORES. 

i'ruits,  [mare  than  eighty  different  Linda | Tongues  and  Sounds;  Smoked  Halibut; 

1 choice  bits. 

DESIRABLE  GOODS  FOR  COMFORT,  AND  HEALTH. 

Patent  Cot  Bedsteads,  Mattresses  and  Pillows,  Blankets  and  Comforters.  Also,  in  Clothing— Ovei 
Coats  and  Pantaloons,  Woolen  Pants,  Guernsey  Freaks,  Flannel  Shirts  and  Drawers,  Stockings  ai  ’ " 

Coats,  Blankets,  &c. 

MINING  TOOLS,  &c. ; BUILDING  MATERIALS,  &c. 

Cradles,  Shovels,  Spades,  Hues,  Picks,  Axes,  Hatchets,  Hammers ; every  variety  of  Workman’s  Tools,  Nails,  Screws,  Brads,  &c. 

SUPERIOR  GOLD  SCALES.  MEDICINE  CHESTS,  &c. 

Superior  Medicine  Chests,  well  assorted,  together  with  the  principal  Important  Medicines  for  Dysentery,  Fever  and  Fever  and  Ague,  Scurvy,  &c. 

N.B.-Important  Express  Arrangement  for  Miners. 

The  Subscribers  will  run  an  EXPRES8  to  and  from  every  Steamer,  carryiag  and  returning  Lett 
the  States  Also,  conveying  " GOLD  DUST ” or  Parcels,  to  and  from  the  Minea  to  the  Banking 

State*,  insuring  their  safety The  various  NEWSPAPERS,  from  the  Easters,  Western  and  & 

at  our  stores,  together  with  a large  stock  of  BOORS  and  PAMPHLETS  constantly  on  hand. 

Excelsior  Tent,  Mormon  Island,  1 
January  1,  1850.  j 


WARREN  A CO, 


From  Original  Courtesy  of  Bancroft  Library 

148.  Mormon  Island  Emporium,  Excelsior  Tent 

This  reproduction  of  a broadside  extolling  the  wares  of  the  Excelsior  Tent, 
the  emporium  of  Mormon  Island,  enables  us  to  get  a close  glimpse  of  the  prob- 
lems of  shipping  and  trade  in  the  days  of  ’49.  Note  the  nature  of  the  articles 
listed,  some  of  which  have  been  imported  from  the  Orient.  Note  also  that  this 
emporium  served  as  an  express,  mail,  and  banking  institution. 
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Among  the  towns  rivalling  Sacramento  was  Suttersville,  located  about  three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  American 
River.  This  town  had  been  established  by  John  A.  Sutter  early  in  1846  on  high  ground  adjoining  the  Sacramento  River. 
A sloop  ran  from  the  embarcadero  there  to  Yerba  Buena  (San  Francisco)  and  brought  supplies  for  Sutter’s  Fort,  three 
miles  away. 


NICOLAUS. 

HEAD  OF  NAVIGATION ! ! 

DEPOT  FOR  ALL  THE  NORTHERN 


The  advantages  of  this  Town  are  now  too  manifest  to  be  any  longer 

denied  or  doubted.  From  actual  survey  on  Saturday  last,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Bar  which 
was  last  year  at  the  mouth  of  Feather  River  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  that  the  only  obstruction 
to  navigation  was  half  a mile  above  the  mouth,  where  there  was  a narrow  bar,  on  which  was  found 
in  the  most  shallow  passage,  three  feet  and  two  inches  of  water.  Between  the  Bar  and  Nicolaus 
there  wan  not  found  in  any  place  lean  than  fire  feet  of  water  in  the  channel;  and  as  the  river  is  now 
within  six  inches  of  its  lowest  stage  last  season,  assurance  is  rendered  “double  sure  ” that  boats 
drawing  twice  as  much  as  the  popular  steamers  Gov.  Dana  and  Lawrence,  can  ply  here  constantly 
without  the  slightest  obstruction. 

The  close  proximity  of  Nicolaus  to  the  rich  plaeeres  on  the  Feather 

and  Yuba  Rivers,  Deer,  Dry  and  Bear  Creeks,  and  the  Forks  of  the  American,  ensures  its  contin- 
uance an  the  depot  Jor  the  supplies  for  all  the  JYorlhern  Mines. 

Four  lines  of  Stages  are  constantly  running  hence  to  and  from  Marys- 

ville, passing  through  the  projected  Towns  of  ORO,  EL  DORADO,  PLUMAS  and  ELIZA. 

Tri-weekly  Stages  run  to  and  from  Washington,  distant  60  miles, 
Nevada  City,  42  miles,  Rough,and  Ready,  35  miles,  Auburn  25  miles,  Nye’s  Crossing  on  the  Yuba, 
32  miles,  and  to  the  American  Fork,  35  miles;  in  addition  to  which,  Coaches  can  always  be 
obtained  to  transport  passengers  to  any  other  point. 

Teams  are  in  readiness  on  the  arrival  of  every  steamer  to  convey 

freight  on  the  most  reasonable  terms  to  any  of  the  Towns  above,  or  to  any  of  the  Mines. 

Nicolaus  is  located  on  the  tract  of  land  for  many  years  known  as 
“ Nicolaus’  Ranche,”  which  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  most  healthy  point  in  California.  It 
has  never,  in  the  recollection  of  the  Chief  of  the  Rancheria,  been  invaded  by  the  turbulent  stream 
which  gracefully  winds  its  devious  way  before  the  Town.  That  the  climate  is  salubrious  is  evi- 
denced in  the  fact,  that,  though,  several  hundreds  of  persons  have  resided  here  for  the  last  six 
months,  none  of  them  have  been  attacked  with  any  of  the  diseases  incident  to  other  parts  of  Cal- 
ifornia, and  that  there  has  been  but  one  death  in  the  neighborhood  for  several  years. 

To  the  Merchant,  the  Speculator,  the  Trader,  the  Mechanic  and  ti 

Miner,  we  unhesitatingly  assert  that  Nicolaus  presents  greater  advantages  than  any  other  pla< 
California.  We  offer  the  unsold  Lots  at  original  prices,  and  invite  all  who  are  desirous  of  sec 
comfortable  homes,  or  acquiring  rapid  fortunes,  to  visit  the  Town,  judge  for  themselves, 
make  their  investments  before  the  most  eligible  of  the  unsold  Lots  are  disposed  of. 

CHARLES  BERGHOFF,  Cor.  Front  and  Sutter  Sts.,  Nk 
.JOSEPH  GRANT,  Tehama  Block,  Cor.  Front  and  J S 

Sacram 

Nicolaus,  August  4, 1850.  Agent*  for  the  S 

“Sacramento  TranTcriptTPriHt.  ” 


From  Original  Broadside  Courtesy  of  Bancroft  Library 

161.  Nicolaus  Bids  for  Leadership 

This  broadside  preserves  for  us  an  idea  of  the  intense  rivalry  between  the 
new  towns  established  in  1849.  Nicolaus,  now  almost  forgotten,  here  is  seen 
presenting  her  claim  to  “Better  advantages  than  any  other  place  in  Cali- 
fornia.” Benicia,  New  York  of  the  Pacific,  Webster,  Suttersville,  Washington, 
Vernon,  Nicolaus,  Oro,  Eldorado,  Plumas  City,  and  many  other  equally  ambi- 
tious towns  were  located  along  the  rivers  leading  to  the  mines.  Stockton,  Sacra- 
mento, Marysville  and  Red  Bluff,  however,  were  early  developed  as  the  leading 
centers  on.  the  rivers. 
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sary  to  change  its  name  to  San  Francisco.  This  caused  “Francisca”  to  change  to  Benicia,  the  other  name  of  Mrs. 
Vallejo.  In  March,  1849,  the  United  States  Army  headquarters  were  established  at  Benicia.  In  1853  it  became  the 
state  capital,  a distinction  it  enjoyed  for  one  year. 


168.  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  San  Francisco 

Although  there  was  much  in  California  in  1849  that  was  rough  and  uncouth, 
suggesting  an  entire  abandonment  of  religion  and  the  refinements  of  civiliza- 
tion, this  was  not  wholly  the  case.  The  men  who  came  were  largely  young  men 
from  the  average  American  home.  Beneath  the  rough  exterior  was  an  honest, 
even  a tender  heart. 

Not  all  who  came  to  California  in  1849  came  to  dig  for  gold,  for  on  the  first 
steamer  to  arrive  were  a number  of  Protestant  clergymen  who  came  as  ministers 
of  the  gospel.  Since  October,  1848,  the  Rev.  T.  Dwight  Hunt  had  been  holding 
services  in  the  public  school  house  on  the  Plaza.  As  building  materials  were 
scarce  the  Presbyterians  worshipped  in  a large  tent  until  the  arrival  of  a church 
building  which  was  being  shipped  around  the  Horn. 
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170.  San  Francisco  Prison  Brig  and  Store  Ship  Apollo 

In  the  days  of  ’49  buildings  in  San  Francisco  were  few  in  proportion  to  the 
population  and  building  materials  were  scarce  and  expensive.  On  the  other 
hand  hundreds  of  deserted  ships  lay  at  anchor  in  the  harbor.  One  of  the  first 
official  acts  of  the  San  Francisco  council  was  to  appropriate  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Brig  Euphemia  which  was  converted  into  a prison.  The  store  ship 
Apollo  was  anchored  in  the  cove  some  distance  from  the  beach  but  later  was 
brought  alongside  a wharf  and  converted  into  a lodging  house  and  saloon. 


This  was  one  of  the  mining  towns  of  the  days  of  ’49.  Its  name  is  one  of  the  many  picturesque  and  romantic  names 
given  by  the  men  of  that  period.  The  hill  behind  the  town  shows  the  effects  of  hydraulic  mining. 


It  was  first  known  as  Deer  Creek  Diggings  and  later  as  Caldwell’s  Store.  In  1850  it  took  the  name  of  Nevada  or 
Nevada  City.  When  Nevada  County  was  created  in  1851,  it  was  made  the  county  seat  and  has  so  remained.  Quartz 
mining  developed  here  at  a very  early  day  and  is  still  extensively  carried  on. 


River  near  its  junction  with  the  Feather  River.  It  was  later  purchased  by  M.  C.  Nye  and  became  known  then  as  Nye  s 
Ranch.  Before  extensive  hydraulic  mining  had  caused  the  filling  of  the  river  beds,  the  Feather  River  was  navi- 
gable to  this  point  and  a large  population  gathered  here.  The  name  Marysville,  for  Mary  Murphy  Covilland,  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  founders  of  the  town,  was  assumed  in  1849. 


182.  The  Great  Seal  of  California 

The  Great  Seal  of  the  State  belongs  properly  to  the  office  of  the  Governor  as 
chief  executive,  but  it  is  in  fact  in  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  State  through 
whom  official  documents  are  usually  issued.  The  chief  figure  represents  the 
Goddess  Minerva  who  sprang  full  grown  out  of  the  brain  of  Jupiter.  This 
symbolizes  the  new  state  which  was  fully  organized  at  the  time  of  her  admission 
to  the  Union  in  1850.  The  grizzly  bear  was  added  to  represent  strength  and  also 
because  he  belongs  essentially  to  this  region.  In  the  background  are  to  be  seen 
the  miner,  representing  the  leading  industry  of  the  state,  and  behind  him  the 
ships  of  commerce  upon  the  waters  of  a great  harbor.  Lofty  mountains  repre- 
senting the  gold  laden  Sierra  Nevadas  are  in  the  distance.  The  Greek  word 
“Eureka”  (I  have  found  it)  expresses  surprise  and  satisfaction  at  having  found 
the  wonders  of  this  great  state.  The  stars  represent  the  thirty-one  states  in  the 
Union  after  the  admission  of  California. 
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field  Overland  Mail  Company,  secured  the  contract  and  began  the  service.  Substantial  coaches  were  built  to 
accommodate  three  or  four  large  sacks  of  mail  and  a half  dozen  passengers.  Travel  was  maintained  day  and  night 
and  the  entire  distance  from  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco  was  made  in  twenty-five  days. 


L 


In  the  early  days  when  population  was  sparse  holdups  as  shown  in  this  picture  were  not  uncommon.  Usually  the 
main  object  of  the  robbery  was  to  obtain  possession  of  the  express  box  which  contained  valuable  treasure,  but  the 
possessions  of  the  passengers  were  not  overlooked. 


The  construction  of  the  railroad  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  was  no  small  task.  This  picture  shows  the 
train  passing  around  Cape  Horn  along  the  canyon  of  the  American  River.  In  the  foreground  are  shown  some  of  the 
Chinese  laborers  who  were  employed  in  this  task.  To  Theodore  Judah,  the  engineer,  is  due  the  credit  of  laying  out 
the  route  followed.  Charles  Crocker  was  the  man  in  charge  of  the  actual  construction  work.  By  force  of  his  strong 
personality  the  difficulties  were  overcome. 


Wlien  ox-teams  furnished  the  motive  power  other  equipment  was  likewise  crude  in  nature.  This  is  a photograph 
of  an  old  wagon  used  by  the  Mormons  when  they  came  across  the  plains  into  southern  California  at  San  Bernardino. 
Note  the  massive  wheels  and  heavy  timbers  used  in  the  construction. 


210.  Edwards  Crossing,  Nevada  County 


211.  The  Inland  Rivers  Facilitate  Commerce 


213.  Los  Angeles  Views,  Fifty  Years  Ago 

The  upper  picture  is  a view  of  the  Temple  Block,  looking  south.  Main 
Street  is  shown  at  the  left,  while  Spring  Street  comes  in  at  the  right.  The 
present  post  office  site  is  at  the  right  of  the  picture. 

The  lower  view  is  along  San  Pedro  Street  from  its  intersection  with  First 
Street,  which  lies  in  the  foreground.  The  high  building  in  the  picture  is  the 
Woodworth  residence.  It  was  the  first  modern  residence  in  Los  Angeles.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  street  improvements  were  not  far  advanced  and  that  traffic 
problems  were  not  acute. 
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214.  Los  Angeles,  Orchard  Residence  of  0.  W.  Childs 

In  1856  O.  W.  Childs  purchased  for  $1600  a tract  of  fifty  acres  on  both  sides 
of  Main  Street  between  Sixth  and  Ninth  streets  and  started  a nursery  business. 
In  1884  this  land  was  divided  into  city  lots  and  sold  at  what  was  then  a high 
figure.  The  view  here  shown  gives  the  appearance  of  this  locality  about  1875. 
The  camera  was  pointed  northwest  from  a point  near  the  site  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building.  The  residence  shown  below  stood  approxi- 
mately upon  the  site  of  this  building. 
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town  m the  ban  J oaquin  V alley.  In  the  earlier  days  it  was  the  depot  for  the  southern  mines.  Later  it  became  a point 
for  shipment  of  grain  and  produce  for  the  farmers  of  the  valley  round  about.  It  has  been  the  county  seat  of  San  Joa- 
quin County  since  the  creation  of  the  county  in  1850.  The  picture  gives  a view  of  Stockton  as  it  was  about  1855. 
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foreground  is  running  on  Market  Street.  The  large  building  on  the  hillside  to  the  left  is  the  Protestant  Orphanage. 
The  city  hall,  auditorium,  and  other  buildings  occupy  the  site  shown  in  the  picture. 


225.  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

The  Palace  Hotel,  “the  model  public  house  of  the  world,”  was  formally 
opened  in  1875.  It  occupied  one  block,  two  and  one-quarter  acres.  Its  general 
architecture  was  severely  simple  but  broken  by  myriads  of  bay  windows,  a 
feature  strictly  typical  of  San  Francisco  buildings.  Within  the  building  was  a 
grand  central  court  144  by  84  feet  with  both  carriage  and  promenade  entrance 
forty-four  feet  in  width  from  Montgomery  Street  and  expanding  into  a circle 
fifty-two  feet  in  diameter  surrounded  by  marble  tiled  promenade  and  tropical 
gardens  of  rare  plants.  The  court  was  illuminated  by  electricity  and  had  an 
immense  glass  roof.  Balconies  extended  around  the  court  from  each  of  the 
floors.  After  its  destruction  in  1906  it  was  rebult  upon  the  same  site  but  accord- 
ing to  more  modern  plans. 
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houses,  one  of  12,000  tons  capacity.  On  occasions  these  wagon  trains  were  nearly  a mile  long,  and  from  one  to  three 
days  might  be  consumed  by  the  waiting  teamsters  before  they  had  made  their  way  to  the  warehouse  door. 


The  combined  harvesters  did  away  with  many  of  the  operations  in  the  harvest  field  for  the  grain  could  then  be  cut, 
thrashed,  and  sacked  at  the  same  time.  These  machines  were  very  heavy  and  required  thirty  horses  or  mules  to  draw 
them. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  nearly  all  the  raisins  used  by  the  American 
people  are  marketed  through  a cooperative  association  that  owns  and  operates 
what  is  probably  the  largest  dried  fruit  packing  plant  in  the  world.  The  picture 
above  shows  a number  of  great  processing  and  seeding  machines  which  remove 
the  seeds  from  the  muscat  raisins  with  incredible  speed.  The  raisins  after  being 
seeded  are  dropped  to  the  packing  tables  below  through  long  chutes  as  shown  in 
the  lower  picture.  Here  they  are  packed  into  cartons  while  they  are  still 
piping  hot. 


236.  Preparing  Seeded  Raisins  for  the  Housewife 
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238.  A Pioneer  Mill 

California  wheat  produced  a good  quality  of  flour.  The  Spanish  Californian 
had  produced  scarcely  enough  grain  for  his  own  use,  and  was  content  to  grind  it 
to  grist  by  crude  mills.  The  Americans  quickly  applied  water  power  to  the  mills 
erected  in  the  early  forties  at  various  places.  The  picture  is  from  a photograph 
of  the  old  Bale  Mill  located  in  Napa  Valley.  This  mill  was  erected  in  1847  by 
Dr.  Edward  Bale.  For  many  years  it  has  remained  a picturesque  landmark  of 
pioneer  days. 
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239.  Flour  Mills  Have  Developed 


During  the  gold  days  little  attention  was  given  to  anything  but  mining.  The 
few  flour  mills  already  in  existence  were  taxed  to  their  limit  but  still  could  not 
meet  the  demand  for  flour.  Flour  was  imported  from  Chile  and  elsewhere. 
Even  in  later  years  wheat  from  California  to  New  York,  around  the  Horn, 
passed  flour  from  New  York  to  California.  The  manufacture  of  flour,  however, 
grew  under  the  activity  of  the  Yankee  settlers  and  mills  sprang  up  in  various 
places.  Stockton,  Sacramento,  Port  Costa,  Vallejo,  all  became  manufacturing 
centers  for  this  product.  A mill  at  Vallejo  erected  in  1869  was  the  largest  at  that 
time.  It  had  a storage  capacity  of  50,000  tons  and  could  grind  1700  barrels  of 
flour  a day.  The  upper  picture  shows  the  mill  at  South  Vallejo  about  1885  while 
the  lower  is  the  same  mill  at  the  present  time. 
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Prom  the  woods  the  logs  are  transported  to  the  mill  by  means  of  logging 
trains  on  railroads  often  constructed  for  that  purpose  alone.  The  logs  are  then 
dumped  off  the  cars  into  large  storage  ponds  from  which  they  are  taken  for  use 
as  needed.  In  former  days  logs  were  floated  down  the  streams  in  the  time  of 
high  water  but  the  railway  has  been  found  more  satisfactory. 


243.  Logging  Railway  and  Mill  Pond 


244.  From  the  Pond  to  the  Saw 

The  upper  picture  shows  the  logs  being  carried  from  the  pond  up  the 
inclined  plane  into  the  mill.  The  lower  view  is  that  of  the  interior  of  the  mill 
at  the  saw.  The  log  is  rigidly  fixed  to  a carriage  that  causes  it  to  pass  back  and 
forth  before  the  saw. 
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261.  The  State  Capitol,  Sacramento 

The  State  Capitol  is  the  nerve  center  of  the  state  government.  In  it  are  the 
offices  of  the  governor  and  most  of  the  head  executive  officers  of  the  state.  Dur- 
ing the  seventy-five  years  since  California  became  a state  it  has  greatly  increased 
in  size.  The  population  of  California  in  1850  was  approximately  100,000.  Dur- 
ing the  first  decade  it  grew  to  379,994.  By  1900  the  population  was  nearly  one 
and  one-half  million ; twenty  years  later  it  was  approximately  three  and  one-half 
million.  This  growth  of  population  has  meant  a corresponding  increase  in  the 
amount  of  governmental  business. 
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